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LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 


which we belong from the theory and the prac- | subdued his hearers. His reputation in the 
tice of Christian morality, was the task which | house of commons rested, however, chiefly 
Wilberforce proposed to himself. Never were | upon other grounds. In that assembly any 
the sensuality, the gloom and the selfishness | one speaks with immense advantage whose 
which fester below the polished surface of| character, station, or presumed knowledge, is 
society brought into more vivid contrast with | such as to give importance to his opinions. 
the faith, and hope, and charity which in their | The dogmas of some men are of incomparably 
combination form the Christian character; and more vatue than the logic of others; and no 
never was that contrast drawn with a firmer | member except the leaders of the great con- 
hand, with a more tender spirit, or with ol tenilieg parties addressed the house with an 
purer aspiration for the happiness of mankind. | authority equal to that of Wilberforce. The 

To all these philanthropic labours were | homage rendered to his personal character, 


| added others, addressed, though less directly, | 
| to the same ends, and undertaken and pursued 

Yet they who shall search this book (his|in a similar spirit. In his political career, 
“ Practical View”) for deep theology or pro-| Wilberforce never ceased to act and to speak 
found investigation, will be disappointed. |as one to whom Providence had confided the | 
“ Philosophy,” says Abraham Tucker, “ may | sacred trust of advancing the moral character 
be styled the art of marshalling the ideas in| and promoting the welfare of the age and 
the understanding, and religion that of disci-| nation to which he belonged. As a public 


(Concluded from page 394.) 


his command over a small but compact party, 


-his representation of the county of York, the 


confidence of the great religious bodies in 


every part of England, and, above all, his in- 


dependent neutrality, gave to his suffrage an 
almost unexampled value. It was usually de- 


livered with a demeanour of conscious dignity, 
unalloyed by the slightest tinge of arrogance, 


plining the imagination.” In the first of these | 
arts Wilberforce did not excel; in the second | 
he has scarcely ever been surpassed. The | 
first three chapters of his work appear to us| 
decidedly inferior to the rest. He is there) 
upon a debateable land—contrasting the in- 
spired text with the prevalent opinions of his 
age on some parts of Christian doctrine. The | 
accuracy of his own interpretations, or rather 
of those which are received by that part of 
the church of England usually designated as 
evangelical, being assumed throughout these 
discussions, they will scarcely convince such 
as read the New Testament in a different 
sense. But when he emerges from these de- 
files, and enters upon broader ground, com- 
paring the precepts of revelation with the 
conventional morality of the world’s favoured 
children, he speaks (for it is throughout a 
spoken rather than u written style) with a 
persuasive energy which breathes the very 
spirit of the inspired volume. Here all is the 
mature result of profound meditation; and his 
thoughts, if not always methodical and com- 
pact, are at least always poured out in lan- 
guage so earnest and affectionate, that philan- 
thropy never yet assumed a more appropriate 
or a more eloquent style. It is the expostu- 
lation of a brother. Unwelcome truth is de- 
livered with scrupulous fidelity, and yet with 
a tenderness which demonstrates that the mo- 
nitor feels the pain which he reluctantly in- 
flicts. It is this tone of human sympathy 
breathing in every page which constitutes the 
essential charm of this book ; and it is to the 
honour of our common nature that we are all 
disposed to love best that teacher, who, with 
the deepest compassion for our sorrows, has 
the least indulgence for the errors or the 
faults by which they have been occasioned. 

_ To mark distinctly the departure of the luxu- 
rious, busy, care-worn and ambitious age to 





speaker he enjoyed great and well-merited | and contrasting oddly enough with the insig- 
celebrity. But it was not in the house of) nificance of his slight and shapeless person. 
commons that his powers in this kind were | Yet the spell he exercised was partly drawn 
exhibited to the greatest advantage. In all| from still another source. Parliamentary elo- 
the deliberations of parliament may be dis- | quence is essentially colloquial ; and, when 
cerned a tacit reference to the nature of the | most embellished or sustained, is rather pro- 


'tasks the understanding, addresses itself to 


royal citation, which has brought together the | 
two houses “for the despatch of divers weighty 
and urgent affairs.” The knights and bur- 
gesses are emphatically men of business, and 
have but little indulgence for any thing which 


the heart, or elevates the imagination—least 
of all for an ostentatious display of the re- 
sources of the speaker’s mind. He who can 
contribute a pertinent fact, or a weighty ar- 
gument, need not raise his style above ed 





longed discourse than oratory so called. It 


'was by a constant, perhaps an unavoidable, 


observance of this tone that Wilberforce ex- 
ercised the charm which none could resist, 
but which many were unable to explain. His 
speeches in the house of commons bore the 
closest resemblance to his familiar conversa- 
tion. There was the same earnest sincerity 
of manner, the same natural and varied ca- 
dences, the same animatioy ase, and the 
same tone of polished soci. nd while his 


region of the bathos. The aspirant for fame | affectionate, lively and gracz ‘% ficwed on 
must excel in rerspicuity of statement, in| without the slightest appear« tiort or 
promptitude in the exposure or invention of| study, criticism itself scarcely perceived, or 
sophistry, and in a ready though abstemious | at least excused, the redundai of his lan- 
use of wit, ridicule, and sarcasm. In these| guage. 

requisites for success Wilberforce was defi-| But, as we have said, it vas p-‘ in the 
cient. He had not much statistical know-| house of commons that his powers +a pub- 
ledge, nor was he familiar with any branch | lic speaker had their highest «ver.«s2. His 
of political economy. His argumentation was | habitual trains of thought, an > feelings 
not usually perspicuous, and was seldom ener- | which he most deeply cherishe |, ©ould rarely 
getic. The habit of digression, the paren- | find utterance in that scene of » :ife and tur- 
thetical structure of his periods, and the mi-|moil. At the hustings, where the occasion 
nute qualifications suggested by his reverence | justified the use of a more cidactic style, 


for truth, impeded the flow of his discourse, | there was much simple majes‘y in the un- 
and frequently obscured its design. His ex-| compromising avowal of his priaciples, and 
quisite perception of the ridiculous kept him|in the admonitions suggested by them. It 
in the exercise of habitual self-denial, and the | was the grave eloquence of the pulpit applied 
satire which played upon his countenance was to secular uses. But it was in the great 
suppressed by his universal charity, before it | assemblages held for religious and charitable 
could form itself into language. With these objects that the current of his eloquence 
disadvantages he was still a great parliament- | moved with the greatest impetus and volume. 
ary speaker; and there were occasions when, | Here he at once felt his way to the hearts of 
borne by some sudden impulse, or carried by | the dense mass of eager and delighted listen- 
diligent preparation over the diffuseness which |ers. In the fulness of the charity which be- 
usually encumbered him, he delighted and | lieveth all things, giving credit to the multi- 
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tude for feelings as pure and benevolent as 
his own, he possessed the power of gracefully 
and-decorously laying aside the reserve which 
habitually shrouded from the irreverent and 
profane the more secret and cherished feel- 
ings of his heart. Nothing was ever more 
singular, or less framed upon any previous 
model of eloquence, than were some of those 
addresses in which the chastened style of the 
house of commons (of all assemblies the most 
fastidious) was employed to give utterance to 
thoughts, which, though best becoming the 
deepest solitude, retained, even in these crowd- 
ed scenes, their delicacy not Jess than their 
beauty. The most ardent of his expressions 
bore the impress of indubitable sincerity, and 
cf calm and sober conviction; instantly dis- 
tinguishing them from the less genuine en- 
thusiasm of others who dissolved their mean- 
ing in ecstasy, and soared beyond the reach 


THE FRIEND. 





rarer ieee 


title of “ conservative ;” yet his conduct was | 


almost invariably such as is now distinguished iesred in the bosom of his family. 


by the epithets “ liberal and reforming.” 

We might, with the aid of these volumes, 
trace Wilberforce’s political career through 
all the memorable controversies of his times, 
and prove, beyond the reach of contradiction, 
that every vote was given under such a sense 
of responsibility to the Supreme Lawgiver, 
as raised him above the influence of those 
human affections which scarcely any man felt 
more keenly. He was supported by the ac- 
clamations of no party, for in turn he resisted 
all. Even the great religious bodies who ac- 
knowledged him as their leader were fre- 
quently dissatisfied with a course which, while 
it adorned their principles, conceded nothing 
to their prejudices. The errors into which 
he may have fallen were in no single case 
debased by any selfish motive, and were ever 





year 1825. The remainder of his life was 
He did 
not entirely escape those sorrows which so 
usually thicken as the shadows grow long, for 
jhe survived both his daughters; and from that 
want of worldly wisdom which always charac- 
\terised him, he lost a very considerable part 
of his fortune in speculations in which he had 
nothing but the gratification of parental kind- 
|aess to gain or to hope. But never were such 
reverses more effectually baffled by the invul- 
|nerable peace of a cheerful and self-approving 
heart. ‘There were not wanting external cir- 
cumstances which marked the change; but 
the most close and intimate observer could 
never perceive on his countenance even a 
passing shade of dejection or anxiety on that 
account. He might, indeed, have been sup- 
posed to be unconscious that he had lost any 
thing, had not his altered fortunes occasion- 





of human comprehension into the third heavens| on the side of peace and of the civil and re-|ally suggested to him remarks on the Divine 


of artificial rapture. 
haps as full of danger as of interest ; and not 


It was an example per- | ligious liberties of mankind. 


The domestic life of Wilberforce is a de- 


a few are the offensive imitations which have} lightful object of contemplation, though it 


been attempted of a model which could be 
followed successfully, or even innocently, by 
none whose bosoms did not really burn with 
the same heavenly affections, who did not 
practise the same severe observance of truth, 
or whose taste had not been refined to the 
same degree of sensibility. 

No part of Wilberforce’s biography will be 
read with greater interest than that which 
describes his political career. Holding for 
forty-three years a conspicuous place in the 
house of commons, the current of public 
affairs, as it flowed past him, reflected his 
character in a thousand different forms; and 
exhibited on the most tumultuous theatre of 
action the influence of those sacred principles, 
with the workings of which we are for the 
most part conversant only in more quiet and 
secluded scenes. 

William Wilberforce was far too wise a 
man to imagine that any revelation from God 
could be designed to supersede the duty of 
patient research into all other sources of 
knowledge. But neither did he ever reject 
the vast body of ethical precepts delivered by 
Divine inspiration, as irrelevant to the politi- 
cal questions with which he was daily con- 
versant. He invariably brought every con- 
clusion drawn from other studies to the test 
of their consistency with the sacred ora- 
cles. ‘They supplied him with an ordinate 
by which to measure every curve. They 
gave him what most public men egregiously 
want—the firm hold of a body of unchanging 
opinions. In his case this advantage was 
peculiarly momentous. His neglected edu- 
cation, his inaptitude for severe and con- 
tinuous mental labour, the strength of his 
sympathies, and his strong personal attach- 
ment to William Pitt, all seemed to give the 
promise of a ductile, vacillating, uncertain 
course. Yet in reality no man ever pursued 
in parliament a career more entirely guided 
by fixed principles, or more frequently at va- 
riance with his habitual inclinations. His 
connections, both public and private, not less 
than his natural temper, disposed him to that 
liné of policy which, in our days, assumes the 





cannot be reduced into the form of distinct 
narration. From his twenty-sixth year bis 
biography consists rather of a description of 
habits than of a succession of events. No 
man had less (to do with adventure, or was 
more completely independent of any such re- 
source. The leisure which he could with- 
draw from the service of the public was con- 
centrated upon his large and happy household, 
and on the troops of friends who thronged the 
hospitable mansion in which he lived in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

The following sketch of his domestic retire- 
ment possesses a truth which will be at once 
recognised by every one.who was accustomed 
to associate with him in such scenes :— 

“Who that ever joined him in his hour of 
daily exercise, cannot see him now as he 
walked round his garden at Highwood, now 
in animated and even playful conversation, 
and then drawing from his copious pockets 
some favourite volume, and reading or recit- 
ing chosen passages, and then catching at 
long stored flower leaves as the wind blew 
them from the pages, or standing by a fa- 
vourite gum-cistus to repair the loss. ‘Then 
he would point out the harmony of the tints, 
the beauty of the pencilling, and the perfec- 
tion of the colouring, and sum up all into 
those ascriptions of praise to the Almighty 
which were ever welling from his grateful 
heart. He loved flowers with all the simple 
delight of childhood. He would hover from 
bed to bed over his favourites, and when he 
came in, even from his shortest walk, he de- 
posited a few that he had gathered safely in 
his room before he joined the breakfast table. 
Often would he say, as he enjoyed their fra- 
grance, “How good is God to us. What 
should we think of a friend who had furnished 
us with a magnificent house and all we need- 
ed, and then coming in to see that all had 
been provided according to his wishes, should 
be hurt to find that no scents had been placed 
in the rooms? Yet so has God dealt with us 
—lovely flowers are the smiles of his good- 
ness.’ ” 

Wilberforce retired from parliament in the 


goodness, by which the seeming calamity had 
been converted into a blessing to his children 
and to himself. It afforded him a welcome 
apology for withdrawing from society at large 
to gladden, by his almost constant presence, 
the homes of the sons by whom his life has 
been recorded. There, surrounded by his 
children and his grandchildren, he yielded him- 
self to the current of each successive inclina- 
tion; for he had now acquired that rare ma- 
turity of the moral stature in which the con- 
flict between inclination and duty is over, and 
virtue and self-indulgence are the same. Some 
decline of his intellectual powers was percep- 
tible to the friends of his earlier and more 
active days; but 





“To things immortal time can do no wrong, 

And that which never is to dic, for ever must be 

young.” 

Looking back with gratitude, sometimes elo- 
quent, but more often from the depth of the 
emotion faltering on the tongue, to his long 
career of usefulness, of honour, and enjoy- 
ment, he watched with grave serenity the ebb 
of the current which was fast bearing him to 
his eternal reward. He died in his seventy- 
fifth year, in undisturbed tranquillity, after a 
very brief illness, and without any indication 
of bodily suffering. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, in the presence of a large 
number of the members of both houses of 
parliament ; nor was the solemn ritual of the 
church ever pronounced over the grave of any 
of her children with more affecting or more 
appropriate truth. Never was recited on a 
more fit occasion the sublime benediction— 
“T heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, 
blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” 


Oriental Fanaticism.—A wretched fanatic in Bom- 
bay took a slip of the Tulsi tree, planted it in a pot, 
placed it in the palm of his left hand, and held it above 
his head, in which position it has remained for five 
yeurs. The Tulsi has grown a fine shrub; the mus- 
cles of the arm which support it have become rigid 
and shrunken; the nails of the fingers have grown out 
to a great length; yet the wretched devotee sleeps, 
eats, drinks, and seems quite indifferent to his strange 
position, having lost his remembrance of pain in pub- 
lic applause. 
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Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 
(Continued from page 395.) 

Passing over about thirty pages our next) 
extract begins with the arrival of the travellers | 
at the mouth of the Columbia. 

16th.—The day was a delightful one; the 
sky was robed in a large flaky cumulus, the 
glorious sun occasionally bursting through 
among the clouds with dazzling splendour. 
We rose in the morning in fine spirits, our 
Indians assuring us that “ King George,” as 
they called the fort, was but a short distance 
from us. About 11 o’clock we arrived, and 
stepped on shore at the end of our journey. 

t is now three days over six months since 
I left my beloved home. I, as well as the 
rest, have been in some situations of danger, 
of trial, and of difficulty ; but I have passed 
through them all unharmed, with a constitu- 
tion strengthened, and invigorated by health- 
ful exercise, and a heart which I trust can 
feel deeply, sincerely thankful to that kind 
and overruling Providence who has watched 
over and protected me. 

We have passed for months through a 
country swarming with Indians who thirsted 
for our blood, and whose greatest pride and 
glory consisted in securing the scalp of a 
white man. Enemies, sworn, determined 
enemies to all, both white and red, who in- 
trude upon his hunting grounds, the Blackfoot 
roams the prairie like a wolf seeking a, 


prey, and springing upon it when unprepared, | various culinary vegetables, potatoes, carrots, | past. 
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every convenience which we could possibly | them, and the whole looks like a very neat 
wish for. I shall never cease to feel grateful | and beautiful village. 
to him for his disinterested kindness to the Sunday, September 25th.—Divine service 
poor houseless and travel-worn strangers. |was performed in the fort this morning by 
Fort Vancouver is situated on the north|Mr. Jason Lee. This gentleman and his 
bank of the Columbia on a large level plain, | nephew had been absent some days in search 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. | of a suitable place to establish theinselves, in 
The space comprised within the stocade is|order to fulfil the object of their mission. 
an oblong square, of about one hundred, by | They returned yesterday, and intend leaving 
two hundred and fifty feet. ‘The houses built | us to-morrow with their suite for the station 
of logs and frame-work, to the number of ten | selected, which is upon the Wallammet river, 
or twelve, are ranged around in a quadran-| about sixty miles south of the fort. 
gular form, the one occupied by the doctor; In the evening we were gratified by the 
being in the middle. In front, and enclosed | arrival of Captain Wyeth from below, who 
on three sides by the buildings, is a large | informed us that the brig from Boston, which 
open space, where all the in-door work of the | was sent out by the company to which Wyeth 
establishment is done. Here the Indians) is attached, had entered the river, and was 
assemble with their multifarious articles of| anchored about twenty miles below, at a spot 
trade, beaver, otter, venison, and various|called Warrior’s point, near the western en- 
other game, and here, once a week, several | trance of the Wallammet. 





scores of Canadians are employed, beating | 
the furs which have been callected, in order | 
to free them from dust and vermin. | 

Mr. N. and myself walked over the farm | 
with the doctor, to inspect the various im-| 
provements which he has made. He has| 
already several hundred acres fenced in and | 
under cultivation, and like our own western 
prairie land, it produces abundant crops, par- 
ticularly of grain, without requiring any 
manure. Wheat thrives astonishingly ; 1) 
never saw better in any country, and the| 








Captain W. mentioned his intention to 
visit the Wallammet country, and seek out a 
convenient location for a fort which he 
wishes to establish without delay, and Mr. 
N. and myself accepted an invitation to ac- 
company him in the morning. He has 
brought with him one of the brig’s boats, 
and eight oarsmen, five of whom are Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

We have experienced for several days past 
gloomy, lowering, and showery weather ; in- 
deed the sun has not been seen for a week 
This is said to indicate the near ap- 


and at the moment. when it supposes itself| parsnips, &c. are in great profusion, and of| proach of the rainy season, which usually 
most secure. ‘To those who have always) the first quality. Indian corn does not flourish | sets in about the middle of October, or even 
enjoyed the comforts and security of civilised | so well as at Walla-walla, the soil not being | earlier. After this time, until December, 
life, it may seem strange that persons who|so well adapted to it; melons are well | there is very little clear weather, showers or 


know themselves to be constantly exposed 
to such dangers—who never lie down at 
night without the weapons of death firmly 
grasped in their hands, and who are in hourly 
expectation of hearing the terrific war whoop 
of the savage, should yet sleep soundly and 
refreshingly, and feel themselves at ease ; 
such, however, is the fact. I never in my 
life enjoyed rest more than when travelling 
through the country of which I speak. | had 
become accustomed to it: I felt constant ap- 
prehension certainly, but not to such an extent 
as to deprive me of any of the few comforts 
which I could command in such an uncom- 
fortable country. The guard might pass our 
tent, and cry “ all’s weil,” in his loudest key, 
without disturbing my slumbers: but if the 
slightest unusual noise occurred, I was awake 
in an instant, and listening painfully for a 
repetition of it. 

On the beach in front of the fort, we were 
met by Mr. Lee, the missionary, and Dr. 
John M’Loughlin, the chief factor, and 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay posts in this 
vicinity. The doctor is a large, dignified, and 
very noble looking man, with a fine expres- 
sive countenance, and remarkably bland and 
pleasing manners. The missionary intro- 
duced Mr. N. and myself in due form, and 
we were greeted and received with a frank 
and unassuming politeness which was most 
peculiarly grateful to our feelings. He re- 
quested us to consider his house our home, 
provided a separate room for our use, a ser- 
vant to wait upon us, and furnished us with 


flavoured, but small; the greatest curiosity | 
however, is the apples, which grow on small | 
trees, the branches of which would be broken 
without the support of props. So profuse is_ 
the quantity of fruit that the limbs are cover- 
ed with it, and it is actually packed together 
precisely in the same manner as onions are | 
attached to ropes when they are exposed for | 
sale in our markets. 

On the farm are a grist mill, a threshing | 
mill, and a saw mill, the two first by horse, | 
and the last by water power; besides many 
minor improvements in agricultural and other | 
matters, which cannot but astonish the 
stranger from a civilised land, and ‘which 
reflect great credit upon the liberal and en- 
lightened chief factor. 

In the propagation of domestic cattle, the 





heavy clouds almost constantly prevailing. 

On the 29th, Captain Wyeth, Mr. N., and 
myself embarked in the ship’s boat for our 
exploring excursion. We had a good crew 
of fine robust sailors, and the copper-coloured 
islanders—or Kanakas, as they are called— 
re their duty with great alacrity and good 
will. 

At about five miles below the fort we 
entered the upper mouth of the Wallammet. 
This river is here about half the width of the 
Columbia, a clear and beautiful stream, and 
navigable for large vessels to the distance of 
twenty-five miles. It is covered with nume- 
rous islands, the largest of which is that called 
Wappatoo Island, about twenty miles in 
length. ‘The vegetation on the main land is 
good, the timber generally pine and post cak, 


doctor has been particularly successful. Ten|and the river is margined in many places 
years ago a few head ‘bf neat cattle were) with a beautiful species of willow with large 
brought to the fort by some fur traders from | oblanceolate leaves like those of the peach, 
California ; these have now increased to near|and white on their under surface. The tim- 
seven hundred. They are a large framed,|ber on the islands is chiefly oak, no pine 
long horned breed, inferior in their oe arid there. At about 10 o’clock we over- 
qualities to those of the United States, but|took three men whom Captain W. had sent 
the beef is excellent ; and in consequence of | ahead in a canoe, and we all landed soon after 
the mildness of the climate, it is never neces-!on the beach and dined on a mess of salmon 
sary to provide them with fodder during the | and peas which we had provided. We were 
winter, an abundant supply of excellent pasture | under way again in the afternoon, and en- 
being always found. camped at about sunset. We have as yet 

On the farm, in the vicinity of the fort,| seen no suitable place for an establishment, 
are thirty or forty log huts, which are occu-| and to-morrow we procced to the falls of the 
pied by the Canadians, and others attached|river, about fifteen miles further. Almost 
to the establishment. These huts are placed | all the land in the vicinity is excellent and 


in rows, with broad lanes or streets between | well calculated for cultivation, and several 
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rably adapted to the captain’s views, but that 
there is not a sufficient extent unincumbered, 
or which could be fitted for the purposes of 
tillage in a space of time short enough to be 


serviceable ; others are at some scasons 
inundated, which is an insurmountable ob- 
jection. 

We embarked early the next morning, and 
at 11 o'clock arrived at the falls, after en- 
countering some difficulties from rapids, 
through which we had to warp our boat. 
There are here three falis on a line of rocks 
extending across the river, which forms the 
bed of the upper channel. The water is pre- 
cipitated through deep abrazed gorges, and 
falls perhaps forty fect at an angle of about 
twenty degrees. It was a beautiful sight 
when viewed from a distance, but it became 
grand and almost sublime as we approached 
it nearer. I mounted the rocks and stood 
over the highest fall, and although the roar 
of the cataract was almost deafening, and the 
rays of the bright sun reflected from the white 
and glittering foam threatened to deprive 
me of sight, yet I became so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the scene, and the reflections 
which were involuntarily excited, as to forget 
every thing else for the time, and was only 
aroused by Captain W. tapping me on the 
shoulder, and telling me that every thing was 
arranged for our returo. While I visited the 
falls, the captain and his men had found what 
they sought for; and the object of our voyage 
being accomplished, we got on board imme- 
diately, and shaped our course down the river 
with a fair wind, and the current in favour. 

About two miles below the cataract is a 
small village of Klikatat Indians. Their 
situation does not appear different from what 
we have been accustomed to see in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort. ‘They live in the same 

, sort of miserable loose hovels, and are the 
same wretched, squalid looking people. 
Although enjoying far more advantages, and 
having in a much greater degree the means 
of rendering themsefves comfortable, yet 
their mode of living, their garments, their 
wigwams, and every thing connected with 
them, is not much better than the Snakes and 
Bannecks, and very far inferior to that fine, 
noble looking race, the Kayouse, whom we 
met on the Grand ronde. 

A custom prevalent, and almost universal 
amongst these Indians, is that of flattening or 
mashing in the whole front of the skull, from 
the superciliary ridge to the crown. The 
appearance produced by this unnatural ope- 
ration is almost hideous, and one would sup- 
pose that the inteilect would be materially 
affected by-it. This, however, does not ap- 
pear to be the case, as I have never seen 
(with a single exception, the Kayouse) a 
race of people who appeared more shrewd 
and intelligent. I had a conversation on this 
subject, a few days since, with a chief who 
speaks the English language. He said that 
he had exerted himself to abolish the practice 
in his own tribe, but although his people 
would listen patiently to his talk on most sub- 
jects, their ears were firmly closed when this 


was mentioned ; “ they would leave the coun-|a smile; and when the mother amused the 






cil fire, one by one, until none but a few (little object and made it laugh, it looked so 


squaws and children were left to drink in the 
words of the chief.” It is even considered 
among them a degradation to possess a round 
head, and one whose caput has happened to 
be neglected in his infancy, can never become 
even a subordinate chief in his tribe, and is 
treated with indifference and disdain, as one 
who is unworthy a place amongst them. 

The flattening of the head is practised by 
at least ten or twelve distinct tribes of the 
lower country, the Klikatats, Kalapooyahs, 
and Multnomahs, of the Wallammet and its 
vicinity ; the Chinooks, Klatsaps, Klatstonis, 
Kowalitsks, Katlammets, Killemooks, and 
Chekalis of the lower Columbia and its tribu- 
taries, and probably by others both north and 
south. The tribe called Flatheads, or Salish, 
who reside near the sources of the Oregon, 
have long since abolished this custom. 

The mode by which the flattening is 
effected varies considerably with the different 
tribes. The Wallammet Indians place the 
infant, soon after birth, upon a board, to the 
edges of which are attached little loops of 
hempen cord or leather, and other similar 
cords are passed across and back, in a zig- 
zag manner, through these loops, enclosing 
the child, and binding it firmly down. To 
the upper edge of this board, in which is a 
depression to receive the back part of the 
head, another smaller one is attached by 
hinges of leather, and made to lie obliquely 
upon the forehead, the force of the pressure 
being regulated by several strings attached 
to its edge, which are passed through holes 
in the board upon which the infant is lying, 
and secured there. 

The mode of the Chinooks, and others 
near the sea, differs widely from that of the 
upper Indians, and appears somewhat less 
barbarous and cruel. A sort of cradle is 
formed by excavating a pine log to the depth 
of eight or ten inches. The child is placed 
in it on a bed of little grass mats, and bound 
down in the manner above described. A little 
boss of tightly plaited and woven grass is 
then applied to the forehead, and secured by 
a cord to the loops at the side. The infant 
is thus suffered to remain from four to eight 
months, or until the sutures of the skull have 
in some measure united, and the bone become 
solid and firm. It is seldom or never taken 
from the cradle, except in case of severe ill- 
ness, until the flattening process is com- 
pleted. 

I saw, to-day, a-young child from whose 
head the board had just been removed. It 
was, without exception, the most frightful and 
disgusting looking object that I ever beheld. 
The whole front of the head was compeletely 
flattened, and the mass of brain being forced 
back, caused an enormous projection there. 
The poor little creature’s eyes protruded to 
the distance of half an inch, and looked in- 
flamed and discoloured, as did all the sur- 
rounding parts. Although I felt a kind of 
chill creep over me from the contemplation 
of such dire deformity, yet there was some- 
thing so stark-staring, and absolutely queer 
in the physiognomy, that I could not repress 


irresistibly, so terribly ludicrous, that I and 
those who were with me burst into a simul- 
taneous roar, which frightened it and made 
it cry, in which predicament it looked much 
less horrible than before. 


Economy in Fuel.—Professor Olmsted, of 
Yale College, has written a letter containing 
some valuable hints and suggestions on the 
subject of economy in fuel. We annex its 
most important paragraphs : 

“I think that in the estimates given us of 
the heating powers of different kinds of fuel, 
sufficient regard is not paid to the pequyliar 
use to which it is applied.— Wood that 
a great amount of flame in burning may be 
very economical in cases where the flame is 
available, as dry chesnut in heating an oven, 
but of very little power where radiant heat is 
required, as when burnt ina fire place. Flame 
heats intensely a surface upon which it plays, 
but radiates very little heat. 

“Tn regard also to the degree of seasoning 
which ought to be given to wood, much will 
depend upon the use that is to be made of it. 
While in cases where the water is converted 
into a vapour there isa as loss of heat, 
yet when the water itself is decomposed, it 
adds greatly to the intensity of the fire. I 
have burned billets of green wocd along with 
anthracite coal in my stove, with great econo- 
my. When the coal is in a full state of ig- 
nition, I throw in as large a billet of green 
oak or hickory as the stove will admit, and 
shut up all close. As the vapour is given out 
and brought into close contact with the ig- 
nited coal, it is decomposed and makes an 
extremely hot and durable fire. A small 
billet, five or six inches in diameter, will thus 
last from four to six hours, and afford an in- 
credible amount of heat. By the decomposi- 
tion of the watery vapour, the stove is filled 
with hydrogen gas, which, coming in contact 
with the extensive surfaces of sheet iron 
afforded by the radiator of my stove, diffuses 
an immense amount of heat into the room. 
This isa mode of using wood along with 
coal which may be made extremely advan- 
tageous to parts of our country where wood 
is cheap and coal dear. The finer varieties 
of coal, as the nut cal, are best suited to this 
purpose. With one ton of nut coal and some- 
thing less than a cord of green whit? oak, sawn 
into billets, I support the stove in my family 
room through the season. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, 
UNDER THE CARE OF AMY EASTLACK AND SISTER. 


Those who wish to place their children in 
this school for the winter will please apply 
early at the school, or to William Evans, No. 
134 South Front street; Thomas Kite, No. 
32 North Fifth sreet; Harker & Shivers, 
No. 45 Arch street, Pliladelphia; or to Henry 
Warrington, Westfield; Joseph B. Cooper, 
Newton, New Jersey. 

Terms are $30 per quarter, payable in 
advance, washing included. 
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For * The Friend.” 
ROBERT BARROW. 
(Continued from page 391.) 


Whilst Robert Barrow and Robert War- 
dell were diligently labouring in the gospel 
throughout the various American provinces, 
they were not unmindful of keeping their 
friends in London apprised of their proceed- 
ings. For this purpose they maintained a 
correspondence with the second day morning 
meeting. The following letter, addressed to 
them on behalf of that body by John Field, 
will give us a little insight into the trials 
which attended the faithful in that day, and 
the holy sympathies which bound them to- 
gether :-— 

“London, ye 23 Tbr, 1695. 
4 : Robert Barrow, 
‘Dear Friends, Robert Wardell, 

* Yours, dated the 10th of 2mo., 1695, was 
received and read in our second day’s meet- 
ing, and Friends were comforted to hear how 
the Lord hath prospered your way, and his 
work in your hands. Their love is unto you, 
and their prayers are unto the Lord, that he 
may be with you, and by his mighty power 
assist you,—and that his sweet comfortable 
presence may attend you. That your work, 
labour of love, and ministry, may be made truly 
effectual to the strengthening the weak, con- 
firming the feeble, and building up and settling 
the Lord’s people in the true Christian faith, 
and upon the sure Rock and Foundation. Then 
will you have peace, and feel a plentiful re- 
ward in your own hearts—which will sweeten 
and make you better able to bear all the ex- 
ercises, hardships and difficulties you may 
meet with. It will engage your hearts unto 
the Lord, bow your souls and spirits in the 
sense and experience of his continued good- 
ness, abounding love, lasting kindness, and 
renewed mercies. You will feel your hearts 
filled with thankfulness, your souls with joy, 
and your mouths with praises unto the Lord. 
Oh, dear friends and brethren, you are often 
in my remembrance, and my prayers have 
often been poured forth unto the Lord for 
you. My heart is often -aftected with your 
cheerful giving up to the Lord’s work and 
service in those remote parts of the world. 
Surely you are experimental witnesses that 
‘this is the day of the Lord’s power.’ Oh, 
that you and I, with all the Lord’s children 
and chosen ones, may never forget his love 
and kindness to us, but may in all things 
walk worthy of his manifold mercies and re- 
newed favours,—that his blessing may be 
upon us, his comfortable presence be with us, 
and his divine power attend us. That in and 
through all we may be enabled to hold out in 
faithfulness to the end,—receiving the crown 


of glory and righteousness, and the answer of 


‘well done.” Many dear brethren, you know, 


that began well, and ran well for a time, not 
continuing in love, faith, and well-doing, have 
declined and gone into evil-doing, enmity and 
prejudice. Of this we have a sad example 
and instance in G. K., who hath not only 
= a book called ‘ The pretended Yearly 

eeting of the people called Quakers, their 
nameless Bull of Excommunication against 
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G. K.,’ and another, ‘The true Copy of a} his labour of love there to a close, on the 23d 
Paper given in to the Yearly Meeting of the | of the 6th mo. he embarked in the brigantine 
people called Quakers, together with a short | Reformation, Joseph Kirle master, to return 
list of some of the vile and gross errors of | to Philadelphia. Beside Robert, there were 
George Whitehead, John Whitehead, and Wil- | Jonathan Dickinson, his wife, infant son, and 
liam Penn,’ but hath now printed another, call- | Benjamin Allen, passengers, seven mariners, 
ed ‘Gross Error and Hypocrisy detected in| twelve negroes, and one Indian girl on board. 
George Whitehead and some of his breth-|‘The voyage from the very first appears to 
ren.’ The two former Thomas Ellwood hath | have been attended with cross occurrences, 
answered. In the other he hath printed some | such as calms for many days, loss of an an- 
queries that were sent to our yearly meeting, | chor, aud various deviations out of their pro- 
with the license of the Bishop of London, in| per course, from the master’s fears of encoun- 
manuscript, about several points of doctrine, | tering the French fleet. On the afternoon of 
which we sent a short answer unto, which he | the 18th of the 7th month, a tornado striking 
hath got a copy of, and printed, with notes. | the vessel, the boom suddenly jibed round, 
Showing thereby his cavilling and contentious | and the master being on the quarter-deck, he 
spirit, who was the compiler of the queries,| was knocked down thereby, and had his leg 
and the cause of their being sent, as | appre- | broken. The same evening the Indian girl, 
hend. But notwithstanding all the malicious | being taken with fits, died. On the 22d a 
designs of apostates and enemies to God and | north-east storm set in, which, early on the 
his truth and people, truth prospers—meet- | morning of the 23d, drove the vessel on the 
ings are large—a great openness—and many | Florida coast, not far from the 27th degree 
convinced. Love and unity among Friends | of north latitude. Their situation now ap- 
increase. So with mine, dear G. W., T. E., | peared to be a very awful one; the vessel beat 
S. W., J. V., W. B., J. B.,* and my wife’s | violently on the sand, several of her timbers 
dear and true love to you both, I rest therein, | were broken, the planks started, and in fifteen 
Your friend and brother, minutes every thing buoyant was afloat in the 

Jonun Fretp.” cabin. Not being able to see the land, they 


Having visited in gospel love throughout concluded it would be safest to remain in the 
the continent, wherever meetings of Friends | Yess! as long as she would hold together. 
were to be found, R. B. and R. W., towards The storm subsided towards morning, and 
the close of the vear 1695, passed over to the when day-light came they found themselves 
West India islands. They had much service |°" ® beach of sand, which was left bare by 
in Bermudas and Antigua; after completing |°Very Teceding wave. The violence of the 
which they sailed to Jamaica, which they |St0"™ had forced many sea-birds on board the 
reached on the fourth of the second month, | Y°ssel, some of which had been driven into 
1696. Although at this time these ancient | ‘he hen-coops, and were yet alive. The hogs 
Friends were both indisposed, yet they con. |and sheep, which had been washed from the 
tinued diligent in their labours to promote | deck, were found safe on shore. 
truth and righteousness for about two weeks. |, Whilst thankfulness was awakened in many 
Robert Wardell then rapidly sunk under the | 5€@rts for the preservation they had experi- 
effect of the climate, and after four days’ con- jenced, a keen sense of their present afflictions, 
finement, died on the 22d of the same month. | 2%4 gloomy forebodingsof the future, prevented 
He departed in great peace, which condition the voice of joyful gratulation. Here was Ro- 
of mind appears to have been mercifully bert Barrow, an aged man, who had now been 
granted to him throughout his illness. To sick for more than five months; the captain, 
the woman Friend at whose house he lay, he | “hose leg had been so recently broken; Ben- 
said, “The Lord reward thee for thy tender |J@™i0 Ailen, who had been very ill most of 
care; it makes me think of my dear wife. 1|'he voyage; a delicate woman, and a sick 
know not whether | may ever see her more ; child. These helpless ones were to be pro- 
but, however, the will of God be done. I am|Vided for and taken care of. They locked 
and was willing to be contented with the will | around them ; as far as they could see was a 
of God, whether life or death, before I came | ¥!!derness country without trees, whose only 
hither; and I bless God I am not afraid to | Y°setation was the shrubby palmetto growing 
die.” He continued to the end giving perti- | °° the sand-hills. Under the shelter of some 
nent exhortations to those who came to visit |°f these bushes, which in a measure kept off 
him, concerning the education of their child- the violence of the wind, although they fur- 
ren, and the support of proper discipline in nished no protection from the rain, they 
the church. Having a desire, as he told nade a fire, and had all their invalids placed 
them, that Friends might walk answerable to | 2"°und it. 

Ged's leve to then. All this was done under the direction of 

Debect. Barvow remaiusd on the iclead Jonathan Dickinson, whilst most of the sea- 
four months after the decease of his com- |™°0 and negroes were employed in getting 
panion, and although throughout the whole | their chests, clothing and provisions on shore. 
period of his visit there he was very unwell, |A!! who were capable of labour were thus 
he yet, through the merciful extension of holy busily employed, when two ladinn mice rapid- 
help, was enabled to attend every meeting as | ly approached them from the south, foaming 
it came in course, but one. Having brought | with their exegtions in running, and having 

Spanish knives in their hands. Without a 

* George Whitefield, Thomas Ellwood, Samuel Wal- | ¥0"d they each seized upon one of the sea. 
denfield, John Vaughton, William Bingley, John Bo-|™en, and dragged him towards the group 
water, who were sitting by the fire. Some of the 
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crew would have brought their guns from the |at first loud in words, but in a little time the 
vessel and killed these assailants; but Jona- | quiet unresisting condition of their prisoners 
than Dickinson persuaded them to offer no | seemed to affect their minds. They also became 
resistance, telling them that they were unable | silent, and though they stood in this threaten- 
to defend themselves against the inhabitants | ing position for a quarter of an hour, yet their 
of the country, and advising them to put their| countenances had fallen, and they appeared 
trust in the Lord, who was able to save to) like other people. Apparently resigning their 
the uttermost. He then, whilst the Indians | intentions of injuring the persons of their pri- 
stood looking with wild and furious counte-|soners, they now proceeded to open their 
nances on the little company of invalids, offer- | chests, trunks, and boxes, and divide the con- 
ed them some pipes and tobacco. These they | tents among themselves. The money was taken 
eagerly seized, and turning round, departed | by the cacique for himself, and privately hid 
as rapidly as they came. in the bushes. They then stripped the whole 
The storm had now abated, the rain had| company of most of their clothing, except 
ceased, and the bright sun looked down on) Robert Barrow, the captain, and Jonathan 
that desolate scene. It ministered, however,| Dickinson’s wife and child. 
little comfort to this shipwrecked company ;| The cacique’s heart seemed to be touched 
they knew the Indians of Florida were gene-| with some tenderness towards them, and he 
rally accounted cannibals, and in full persua-| remained near them all the day, protecting 
sion that it was so, they all sat down together, | them from petty robberies. Before night, at 
expecting cruel usage and a painful death. | his suggestion, they erected a tent, and col- 
They knew themselves to be discovered, | lected some leaves to lie on. Hundreds of 
and could see no escape unless it should please | men and women were now busily engaged in 
the Father of mercies to work wonderfully | plundering the vessel, and spreading the 
for their deliverance. Whilst they thus sat| goods which they had obtained along the 
under serious concern, some of them sought| beach. The cacique, before night set in, had 
after and obtained a portion of deep, quiet re-| the portion he had reserved for himself placed 
tirement of mind, in which they found within} within the tent, which was a cause of great 
them some stirring of hope; for which in satisfaction to those who occupied it, as they 
secret they blessed the name of the Lord, in| did not doubt but that he would remain with 
whom was their only trust. his spoil, and thus continue to be a protection 
Knowing that the Spanish nation had great |to them. During the night the Indians kept 
influence over the tribes of [ndians which in-|up a continual noise of rioting about the 
habit Florida, it was the advice of some, and| wreck, and having killed one of the hogs, 
approved by the greater part of the company,|they about midnight brought it, with great 
that they should endeavour to pass themselves | shouting, and threw it down for the prisoners 
for Spaniards. Solomon Cresson, one of the|to eat. On the 25th, this destitute company 
seamen, understood the language well, and| endeavoured to obtain permission of the king 
was competent to act as spokesman therein,|to pass along the beach to the northward, 
if one should be needed. ‘To such a proposi- so to reach St. Augustine. He under- 











tion Robert Barrow could not assent; he dared | stood them, but said no, they should go to 
not lie even to save his own life, and his faith| the southward with him. They plead earn- 
was that the God of truth would deliver them. | estly for liberty to go as far north as Santa 
In a few hours great numbers of the Indians; Lucia, which was but about a degree, and 
came, and the most of them immediately com- | which they supposed from its name must be 
menced casting the loading which had not|a Spanish settlement. To this he replied that 
been removed out of the vessel. But the|if they went there they would have their 
cacique or king, with about thirty more, rushed | throats cut, be scalped, roasted and eaten. 
upon the little helpless band, who were all) The Indians seem from the first to have 
quietly sitting around the fire they had kin-|disbelieved the assertions of the crew that 
dled. ‘These Indians were armed like the| they were Spanish, and they were continually 
two who had first visited them, except the | asking them if they were not Nicholeer, Eng- 
cacique who had a bayonet. ‘They cried out |lish. This morning the cacique asking the 
at first Nicholeer, meaning English, but as| question as usual, addressed himself to Robert 
this was not understood, the captives remained | Barrow, who immediately replied in the af- 
silent. They then cried “ Epania,” Spanish, | firmative. On this the company were stripped 
to which some of the seamen assented. Dur-| of most of the little clothing they had before 
ing this time the little company neither stirred | been allowed to retain. But no further vio- 
ner moved, but sat very calm and still; some | lence, or evil of any kind, seemed to follow 
of them being made even then to witness that | this honest acknowledgment. The lading of 
ingathering and solemnity of spirit, in which | the vessel had now been principally removed, 
they were freely given up and resigned to the |and the prisoners were ordered to march. 
will of God. Whilst thus sitting under the|The Indians allowed the captain the use of 
covering of the spirit of prayer, almost like | one of the negroes to assist him; but Jona- 
beings perfectly unconcerned in what was go-/|than Dickinson’s wife was obliged to carry 
ing on around them, the cacique placed him-|her child, and each one of the rest of the 
self behind Jonathan Dickinson, and one of 
his band took the same position in respect to 
each of the other prisoners. Their knives) passed along the beach got an observation, 
were all elevated in their hands, and they all | by which he found they were in latitude 27° 
looked to their king, as if for the signal to|8' north. 
commence the work of slaughter. They were; Their course was south, and for five miles 


company. was laden with the spoil. The 
mate had saved the quadrant, and as they 

























































they waded through deep sand, under an op- 
pressive sun. 
on the opposite shore of which was the Indian 
town. It was a collection of little wigwams, 
formed of small poles stuck into the ground, 
the upper ends bent over until they formed 
an arch, which was thatched with palmetto 
leaves. Whilst they were waiting by the side 
of the inlet, the cacique scratched a hole in 
the sand with his hand about a foot in depth, 
which, filling with water, he called them to 
come and drink. They did so, but found it, 
as might have been expected, very salt, In 
about an hour a small canoe came over, in 
which Robert Barrow, and Jonathan Dickin- 
son, with his wife and child, were taken across. 
As they went up to the wigwam to which 
they were directed, they observed that the 
young Indians fled from them, apparently 
much alarmed at the appearance of the white 
strangers among them. The cacique’s wife 
received them kindly, and putting her own 
babe into the hands of another woman, she 
took Jonathan Dickenson’s from its unwilling 
mother and suckled it. The Indians brought 
them boiled fish to eat, on the palmetto leaf, 
but the exercise of their minds had entircly 
taken away their appetites. 
prisoners were brought over, the cacique 
erected them a small sleeping place by the 
side of his own abode, where, after furnishing 
them with mats, he directed them to lie down. 
His labours for the day being over, the king 
seated himself cross-legged in his wigwam, and 
a basket of palmetto berries being brought to 
him he commenced eating heartily. At the 
conclusion of his meal many Indians gathered 
round, and much loud conversation ensued. 


They then came to an inlet, 


After the other 


When night came on and the moon arosc, 


an Indian who performed the ceremonies of 
the tribe, stood out before the village. Keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the moon, he com- 
menced making a hideous noise, accompanied 
with strange contortions of the body. He 
continued his noise and grimaces for half an 
hour, during which time the rest of his tribe 
kept silence. 
they all combined to make a fearful chorus, 
some of them imitating the bark of a dog or 
wolf. One then took a log of wood, seated 
himself on the ground, and placing it between 


At the close of this period 


his knees, held it upright; many gathered 


around him singing and screaming, in which 


the women soon joined, making the concert 
still more terrible. ‘This was continued until 
midnight. Towards morning there was a 
heavy dew, and the air became very cold. 
On the 26th, the cacique looked pleasantly 
on them, and directed his son to procure 
them fish to satisfy their hunger. This he 
soon effected with his striking staff, showing 
great dexterity, rarely missing a fish which 
he aimed at. He took for them more than 
would have sufficed twenty men, but the pri- 
soners had but little appetite, believing that 
the Indians were only feeding them to put 
them in better condition for their own eating. 
The Indians this morning destroyed the re- 
mains of the wreck by firing it. During the 
day, as the little band were gathered into 
silence in their place of retreat, some of them 
were, as at various other times, favoured to 
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feel the presence of their Lord in the midst 
of them, and the operation of his Spirit, 
which alone can qualify for acceptable wor- 
ship. In considering this narrative of afflic- 
tive events, several of the prominent actors 
in which were members of the Society of 


Friends, I have been struck with the beauti-| of Time into Weeks,” which so far as relates 


ful and consistent manner in which they ap- 
pear to have carried out the principles of 
their religion. a 
in the hurry and agitation of alarm, into those 
acts of outward supplication which their exi- 
gencies might seem to the eye of reason to 
demand. We do not find those of them who 
could look at the face of a reconciled Father 
through faith in the beloved Son, acting as 
though they felt that the High Priest of their 
profession was ever ready, when the creature 
might choose to offer, to present their peti- 
tions with acceptance. In the hour of peril 
in the wreck, of danger and distress on shore, 
although conscious of their own inability to 
help themselves, we do not find them going 
on their knees, in expectation that being in 
that posture, would either draw down on them 
the spirit of true prayer, or make availing 
those petitions which nature and reason might 
prompt. They knew that to live in a state of 
constant prayer, which is a condition of holy 
dependence upon God, and a watchfulness of 
spirit unto him, is man’s duty; but they also 
knew that prayers, whether articulate or un- 
uttered, if not the immediate preparation of 
the Spirit of the Son, never rise with accept- 
ance to the Father. For this condition, for 
this qualification, they sought, and herein we 
find the secret of their passing so much time 
in quiet waiting upon the Lord. They had on 
various other occasions felt his power secretly 
strengthening them, but this day he made 
himself more openly manifest amongst them. 
Robert Barrow found the spring of gospel 
ministry livingly opened in him, and the 
stream ran freely towards his brethren, whilst 
he comforted them in their distress, and ex- 
horted them to patience. He commented on 
the passage, “Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee in 
the hour of temptation,” &c. When the 
stream of ministry stayed, he was made con- 
scious of that qualification through which he 
was engaged to wrestle even in vocal prayer. 
Bowed down in the spirit of supplication, he 
asked according to his heavenly Father’s 
will, when he fervently petitioned that the 
Lord would protect them from the barbarous 
and heathen people amongst whom, in his 
providence, they were cast; and when he 
craved that if it was consistent with the Di- 
vine will, the Lord would preserve and deliver 
them, that their names might not be buried 
in oblivion, and that he might lay his body 
amongst faithful friends. He felt before he 
rose from his knees that his petition was 
granted, of which assurance he told his com- 
panions. Some of them had been refreshed 
and strengthened by the opportunity, and all 
of them probably looked on the company of 
this ancient saint, as a comfort and a strength 
in their affliction. N. E. 
(To be continued.) 









































We do not find them rushing, | #8 regards a correct exhibition of the views | 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 


On the Observance of the First day of the 
week. 


A few numbers back was inserted in “ The | 
Friend,” a communication on the * Division | 


to the historical information it contained, | 
read with interest. But believing it defective | 


held by our religious Society on the subject, 
for that and other reasons | apprehend there | 
will be a use in reviving the following ex-| 
tracts from the writings of early Friends. 


A Constant Reaper. 

_— 

“ We, not seeing any ground in Scripture | 
for it, cannot be so superstitious as to believe | 
that either the Jewish sabbath now continues, 
or that the first day of the week is the anti-| 
type thereof, or the true Christian sabbath, 
which, with Calvin, we believe to have a 
more spiritual sense, and therefore we know | 
no moral obligation, by the fourth command 
or elsewhere, to keep the first day of the 
week more than any other, or any holiness | 
inherent in it. But first, forasmuch as it ne- 
cessary that there be some time set apart for 
the saints to meet together to wait upon God; 
and that, secondly, it is fit at sometimes they 





end, which should be sought for first if you 
desire to be blessed and to prosper. And if 
you do not, you will grow loose and wither, 
and not have the blessing of God with you; 
you cannot expect it. And therefore, you 
who go under the name of the friends of God 
and of Truth, keep diligently your meetings 
on the first day together, that the Lord’s 
power may stir amongst you: for if you do 
not keep your meetings on the first day of 
each week, you are worse than the world, 
who prefer your own business before the 
Lord’s.” He also adds, “ Let there be meet- 


| ings on the week days.” —See folio collection 


of his epistles, p. 329. 

In another epistle, written to his friends in 
the year 1675, he remarks—*“ For I would 
have all to know, that they who be heirs of 
the gospel and of Jesus Christ, are redeemed 
out of the vain observations of days, and out 
of the Jewish and apostate Christians’ holy 
days, to God by Christ, who made all days 
and every thing good, and their eyes are to 
the supernatural day of Christ, and they are 
the children of this day. And that is a creep- 
ing spirit that would go to alter the usual and 
constant meeting days, under pretence to pre- 
vent people from the corruptions of observing 
a constant day, or under pretence of keeping 
people out of a form, and so would father 


be freed from their other outward affairs:| their deceit upon God. For they who be in 
and, thirdly, that reason and equity do allow,| possession of the power by which all true 
that servants and beasts have some time al-| forms and all things are upheld, (which word 
lowed them to be eased from their continual | and power gives form ard being to all things,) 
labour ; and that fourthly, it appears that the | and all them that are in it, are above all such 
apostles and primitive Christians did use the| things, and judge all such dark spirits.”— 
first day of the week for these purposes, we | Ibid. p. 358. 


find ourselves sufficiently moved, for these 
causes, to do so also, without superstitiously 
straining the Scriptures for another reason, 
which, that it is not to be there found, many 
protestants, yea, Calvin himself upon the 
fourth command, hath abundantly evinced. 
And though we therefore meet and also ab- 


stain from working upon this day, yet doth| 


not that hinder us from having meetings also 
for worship at other times.”—Barclay’s 
Apology, p. 349. 

In answer to a charge exhibited against 
the Society of Friends, William Penn says, 
“Tt is well known, in what country soever 
they live, they follow the practice of the 





apostles in assembling together on the first 
day of the week—they do it constantly and 
reverently. To say that we many times fol- 
low our usual trades en that day, is a plain 
untruth; the whole world knows better, 
though we do not judaize; for worship was 
not made for time, but time for worship; nor 
is there any day holy of itself, though holy 
things may be performed upon a day.”— 
Penn’s Works, 2d vol. p. 479. 

George Fox, in an epistle which he wrote 
in the year 1673 to Friends in Jamaica, says 
—“ We hear that some professing truth | 
amongst you, do not keep to your meetings 
as they ought to do, nor yet meet but few of 
you together on the first days. Truly, friends, | 
this is an ill savour, and shows that you mind | 
your own business more than the Lord’s— 
and the things of this life more than the 





things that appertain to the life that is without 


| sereed in the appropriation of a seventh day 


In a conference between George White- 
head and the minister of Emmeth, in Norfolk, 
the latter proposing the following question, 
“ Whether there be any moral difference in 
days under the gospel?’ George Whitehead 
replied, “* No, not as under the law in the 
observation of sabbaths, which were a shadow 
and sign to Israel, and are ended in Christ in 
whom is the faithful soul’s everlasting rest or 
sabbath. Yet there is and may be a religious 
or occasional difference made in days under 
the gospel, as where a day is or may be re- 
garded unto the Lord ; especially in religious 
assemblies, and particularly as was and is 
practised on the first day of the week among 
Christians.”—Family Library, vol. iii. pp. 
117, 118. 

Henry Tuke, in his “ Duties of religion 
and morality,” says—“ Though no place is 
exclusively essential to the performance of 
public worship, yet some place is necessary 
for ‘the assembling of ourselves together,’ 
and some time must be peculiarly appropriated 
to this purpose. Under the Jewish law, and 


| most probably prior to that time, the seventh 


day of the week was set apart for this service: 
but when that dispensation was abrogated, the 
primitive Christians thought proper to alter 
the time from the seventh to the first day of 
the week. Although the ceremonial part of 
the Jewish sabbath is not obligatory upon 
Christians, yet several of the reasons assigned 
for its institution apply to us equally with 
them. Christians in all ages have, therefore, 
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or one day in the week, to be particularly set} be. Works of mercy, humanity, or unavoid- 
apart for public worship, and for other means | able necessity, such as visiting and consoling 
of religious improvement, as also for a time|the sick and afflicted, or other occasions of 
of relaxation, and rest from bodily labour to| Christian duty, may sometimes lawfully in- 
those who are subject to it. This indulgence | terfere ; but if non-attendance to public wor- 
was extended under the law, to the animal | ship is indulged from lukewarmness towards 
creation as well as to those persons who were | God, or the want of a sense of his manifold 
in a state of servitude and bondage: ‘ That| mercies to us, and the obligations we are 
thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son|under to reverence and adore his goodness, 
of thy handmaid and the stranger may be re-| such are in imminent danger of falling into 
freshed.’ The religious observance of one | unbelief, and departure from the living God. 

day in the week is of so much importance to 
the preservation of piety and virtue, and the 
neglect of it is so evidently marked with irre-| The best mode for promoting a nation’s welfare, is 
ligion, and in general with immorality, that | to improve its morals, encourage its industry and dif- 
however necessary it is to avoid the supersti- | fuse education. This is the true American system, 
tious observance of it which our Saviour had | *™¢ ¥¢ Want no other. 

} 

occasion to censure in the time of his personal | 
appearance on earth, yet every ements 
consideration conspires to press the practice 

closely upon us, as affording an opportunity 
which many could not otherwise easily ob- 
tain, of acquiring religious instruction and 
improvement, and of publicly performing that 
worship which is due unto ‘Him that made 
heaven and earth, the seas and the fountains 
of waters.’ The pious Christian does not, 
however, confine his public devotions to one 
day in the week. Sensible of the obligation, 


and feeling the benefit, of a more frequent| which were thought to be instructive and in- 
performance of this religious service, he em- | teresting opportunities. The yearly meeting 
braces opportunities, when afforded to him, of | was supposed to be larger than any since the 
attending on public worship, on some other | separation. Our European brethren, Daniel 
day or days than that which is specially set} Wheeler and Jacob Green, were present, to- 


apart for this purpose: and although this! gether with a number of other Friends in the 
may, in some instances, require him to leave 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Ohio convened at 
Mount Pleasant on second day the 2d instant, 
preceded by the meeting of ministers and 
elders on seventh day, and large public meet- 
ings on the morning and afternoon of first day, 















his temporal concerns, and may seem to be 
attended with some worldly disadvantages, 
yet the views which he entertains of religious 
obligations, induce him to follow the example 
of the good king David, when on a certain 
occasion he made use of this disinterested 
language: ‘ Neither will I offer burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing.’” 











Among the many obvious marks of = 
sion from true virtue, especially to be lament- 
ed, is the disregard of the solemn duties for 
which the generality of Christians have set 
apart the first day of the week. Instead of 
employing it in assembling for the public wor- 
ship of Almighty God, and in attention to the 
most weighty concerns of the immortal soul, 
how many are sorrowfully prostituting it to 
purposes diametrically opposed to these indis- 
pensable obligations, spending it in the pursuit 
of sensual indulgences and vain amusements, 
and thereby dishonouring the holy name 
which they profess! How many are employed 
in a manner not consistent with the truly ra- 
tional as well as holy purposes of that day, in 
unnecessarily visiting each other, in riding 
merely for recreation, business and pleasure, 
or in coilecting and feasting together, to the 
great oppression of those employed in their 
service, and thereby depriving them of the 
privilege of attending their several places of 
worship, which is the reasonable duty of all 
without distinction of colour, rank, or sta- 
tion! On serious reflection, we hope all will 
acknowledge that these things ought not to 





ministry from various parts of this continent. 
The proceedings of the meeting were marked 
with harmony, and the prevalence of solem- 
nity. We have not yet been furnished with 
minute information in regard to the subjects 
which came before it, but it is probable we 
shall have it in our power before long to give 
some further particulars. 


The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown will meet there on fifth 
day, the 3d of next month, at 3 o’clock Pp. m. 

The committee on teachers meet on the 
same day at 1 o’clock p. m. ; and the visiting 
committee attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 28th inst. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Phila. 9th mo. 21st, 1839. 


The summer session at Westtown School 
will terminate on fifth day, the 3d of 10th 
month, and the students will disperse on the 
two succeeding days. Such parents and 
guardians as wish to have their children 
conveyed to Philadelphia, are requested to 
give timely notice to the superintendent. 


The winter term of Franklin Park School 
will commence on second day, the 7th of 10th 
month next. 

Mayserry M‘Vavea, 
Benzamin H. Deacon. 
9mo. 16th, 1839. 


The winter term of Haverford School will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next, under the direction of the follow- 
ing Friends as its officers, viz. John Gum- 
meré, Superintendent of the institution and 
Teacher of Mathematics; Danie] B. Smith, 
Teacher of Moral Philosophy, English Lite- 
rature, &c. ; William Dennis, Teacher of the 
Latin and Greek Languages and Ancient Lite- 
rature; Saml. J. Gummeré, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy; Benjamin 
V. Marsh, Assistant Superintendent. 

The terms are $250 per annum, payable 
as follows, viz. $75 at the commencement, 
and $75 at the middle of the winter term, 
and $100 at the opening of the summer term. 
Copies of the last annual report, with such 
further information as may be desired, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, to whom 
applications for admission are to be addressed. 

By direction of the managers. 


Cuartes Yarnatt, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 8 mo. 29, 1839. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Koper & SHarpvess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


COAL. 


Schuylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 
Hill Coal for sale by George W. Taylor, at 
the office of “* The Friend.” 





Diep, on the 24th of 8th month, at his residence in 
Upper Darby, near this city, Tuomas Garrett, an 
elder of Darby Monthly Meeting, in the 91st year of 
his age. During the long period in which he was 
actively engaged in the various duties of a father of a 
large family, a member of religious society, and a use- 
ful citizen, his character was marked by Christian in- 
tegrity, liberality, and kindness; and though he acted 
on all occasions with promptness and decision, yet he 
wes remarkable for the great suavity and gentleness 
of his manners. Excepting sume dulness uf hearing, 
his faculties continued unimpaired almost to the close 
of his long and active life. Many of his latter years 
he passed in great serenity and cheerfulness, delight- 
ing in reading the “ Friends’ Library,” journals of 
ancient Friends, and other religious books, and enjoy- 
ing the oe his numerous family and friends. 
His was emphatically a hx«ppy old age; he awaited 
the time when mortality should put on immortality, 
and often spoke of it with perfect composure—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of a redemption from the world, and a 
firm trust in the mercy and goodness of his Saviour. 
at her residence in Upper Chichester, Dela- 
ware County, on the 9th of the 9th month, 1839, after 
an illness of a few weeks, Estnenr Hewes, widow of 
Jacob Hewes, in the 77th year of her age. She was 
a member and elder of Chichester Particular and Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting, and much beloved and esteem- 
ed in her neighbourhood. During her illness, which 
wus severe, she expressed that, having endeavoured 
through life to be prepared for death, she now felt 
nothing in her way, tut was ready and willing to die. 
She was remarkably patient throughout ber illness, 
and towards her close, when in extreme agony of body, 
she supplicated thus, Be pleased, O Father, to grant 
me patience to wait thy appointed time. “The work 
of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness quietness and assvurance for ever.” 
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